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newspaper office as a "cub" reporter. He knows next to nothing 
about punctuation or grammar, his spelling is reckless, his sentences 
are amorphous, his ideas about diction mostly wrong; and yet within 
three or four weeks after he begins his newspaper work these faults 
will disappear. His writing, if not graceful, will be clear, simple, and 
correct, and no one will have the slightest difficxilty in understanding it. 
In other words, what the school has labored for three or four years to 
accomplish and has not accomplished, the newspaper office accomplishes 
in three weeks. 

One of the reasons for the effectiveness of the newspaper training is, 
of course, apparent to everyone. It is that the theme correction that 
goes on in the newspaper office is merciless and decisive. The young 
reporter cannot make the same mistake twice. He either learns and 
conforms, or he gets out. But other influences must be taken into 
account — the sense of loyalty to the paper, the satisfaction of being an 
effective part of a powerful institution, the atmosphere of work in the 
office, the daily contact with men who are straining every fiber to accom- 
plish well their appointed task; above all, the sense that what one 
writes will be read by thousands of persons and will in some measure 
go to shape their thoughts and lives. These things are powerfully 
stimulating. If we could bring just a fraction of this stimulus to bear 
upon our students when they write, the problem of theme-correcting 
would be immensely simplified. 



Fred Newton Scott 



University op Michigan 



Pasadena, California 
October 22, igii 
Dear Sir: 

Your circular concerning high-school English has been forwarded 
to me from the University of Maine. I am deeply interested in these 
questions and have been studying them for thirty years. Five years 
ago I shifted my point of attack from the special subject of EngUsh to 
the broader topic of education, since eight years of service as English 
inspector for the regents of New York had convinced me that radical 
difficulties in my way lay outside the classroom. For five years I have 
studied education in this and other countries and have reached certain 
conclusions that must modify greatly any answers that I would give to 
your questions. 
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1. The elementary school should consist of six grades and its work 
should have but one goal — the development of the child, not the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. 

2. An intermediate school should follow and should be distinguished, 
as in the New York syllabus, as a school preparing for (a) the cultmral 
high, {b) the agricultural high, (c) the industrial high or the vocational 
school. 

3. Your questions should apply to the first class of the intermediate 
school and to the cultural high school only. There is no getting ahead 
with this English problem imtil we segregate our pupils in this way and 
adapt the discipline in English to the needs of the particular class of 
school. When this is done most of the difficulties will disappear. For 
instance, in the cultural intermediate school the pupils will begin French 
and German (see the New York syllabus). The grammar of EngUsh, 
French, and German will be taught together, and a clear and intelligent 
knowledge of English grammar will be secured in the two years now 
covered by the seventh and eighth grades. This will not be difficult 
when these classes are relieved of the presence of pupils who should 
never study grammar systematically, these having gone to their own 
intermediate school. 

The same principle would hold through the high-school course. 
The work of the cultmral intermediate school, the cultural high school, 
and the first two classes of any cultiural college course is the same in 
kind, and all might well be combined in a school similar to the more 
scientific Gymnasium or lycee courses. When we rid these classes of 
pupils who for their own sake should be elsewhere, the problems of 
English teaching will, in large measure, disappear. 

These cultural high schools should be intimately connected with 
the universities, under university inspection, should have able teachers 
with fixed tenure of office and good salaries, the students they prepare 
should be received by the universities on their certificates, and the 
teachers should suffer if they send poorly prepared students. 

In my opinion, here is where the attack should be made; not on the 
details of method or of examination. We shall never have satisfactory 
work in English imtil we seciure this reorganization of our schools. We 
have beaten the air long enough; let us now strike at the root of the 
difficxilty. 

Very truly yours, 

Charles Davidson 



